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WALL DECORATIONS. 



Translated for The Decokatok and Furnisiier, from 
Die Muppc 



In the first place, the decorator, be he painter 
or paper-hanger, must keep in mind the character, 
the architectural intention, of the wall, and ex- 
press it in his work. But his first function is the 
separation and protection of the space, and in its 
decoration he must give weight to the principal 
motion, viz.: that the protecting and surrounding 
ceiling make a suitable impression. An impressive 
character is given to the wall by smoothness, and 
therefore this fact must be' well considered. 

As the character of being separated is obtained 
by carefully using even surfaces, so that of support- 
ing is obtained through characterizing the upper 
and lower parts. Everything which supports strives 
upward to meet the opposition of the burden lying 
upon it, that is, to oppose the necessary power or 
strength. This peculiarity of supporting, or ascend- 
ing, is expressed so that the lower part is dis- 
tinguished through heavier forms, or darker and 
more earnest colors, while the upper part demands 
the lighter and more pleasing forms, and the 
brighter and more shining colors. 
The middle forms the transition of 
the two other parts. In the case 
of the wall, these three parts are 
the dado, wall and frieze with cor- 
nice ; in the column they are base, 
shaft and capital. 

But the upper and lower parts 
require still more expression. An 
even, colored wall of the appearance 
of a square would not show these 
qualities, and, consequently, would 
not show their intention of bearing 
and supporting ; we see then no 
difference between the upper and 
lower parts of the wall. Only when 
the wall is higher than broad, its 
upright appearance is expressed, 
and the decorator, whenever a wall 
is like a square, must seemingly 
remove this appearance, and so 
adorn it that it may correspond to 
those aforementioned functions, 
which satisfy our artistic feeling. 
And independent of this division of 
the wall into three parts, a wall- 
pattern whose forms strive to ascend 
will also satisfy our artistic sensi- 
bility. Large upright bodies, such 
as pilasters and friezes, division into 
panels, decorations made through 
climbing tendrils, &c, will surely 
lend a mighty charm to all these 
works of beauty. 

If we remember that the deco- 
rating painter and paper-hanger 
must also consider the furniture to 
be placed against the wall, the pic- 
tures, and the various other adorn- 
ments of the room, nor yet forget 
form or color, we will understand 
the difficulty, but also the beauty of 
his task. But we must not forget 
the question of drawings and colors, 
a question no less difficult than the 
others. 

The meaning of the wall as a 
decorative object was properly com- 
prehended by the ancients, but 
chiefly by the Greeks, as we natu- 
rally expect in consequence of the high develop- 
ment of art among them. What they were able to 
accomplish in the way of walls may be seen from 
the works untombed in Pompeii, and although 
much may be found that does not correspond to 
our taste of to-day, yet the character of the wall is 
always well expressed, and so far these types of 
noble work will possess lasting worth. 

If we remember, also, the great services of the 
Renaissance in this sphere, it is truly surprising that 
it was possible for men to close themselves up in 
a box lined from top to bottom with tapestry. 
Tapestry, however, is of very great importance, 
and belongs to those means of modern times which 
have accomplished much in making art popular. 
But its use both in past and present time deserves 
reprehension. The pitiful, unvarying color which 
covers the walls and ceilings of our habitations, 
though it does make a cheerless impression, yet we 
can at least see that there is a massive wall behind ; 
the trivial tapestry, however, covering walls and 
ceiling, gives to our homes the appearance of paste- 
board boxes. But this melancholy kind of decor- 
ation was and is the consequence and necessary re- 
sult of a general prevalence of a want of taste and 
style. It is neither known how, and with what 



simple means the family home may be comfortably 
arranged, nor how truly valuable a tasteful dis- 
position is for all the occupants. 

The uprightness of the wall, as this should be 
expressed by means of proper adornment, has been 
well considered and characterised in the wall de- 
corations derived from Pompeii. The division of 
the wall already given above into the three 
parts, dado, wall and frieze, was made everywhere, 
and proved most beautiful, since the coloring was 
happily executed, viz.: for the lowest part dark, if 
possible a black color was chosen, the wall in 
brighter and more friendly colors, while the frieze 
showed the most brilliant and lively tints, so that 
the room appeared free, light and comfortable. 
With the ancients the exterior walls were the only 
ones which were made strong, thick and lasting ; 
those of the interior of the habitation were either 
light and easily movable or consisted of drapery, 
above which the ceiling of the entire apartment 
could be seen. Afterwards as the walls were made 
of solid and lasting materials, they seemingly re- 
tained the old system, this is, the painter treated 
the lower surface of the wall as such, and the upper 
portion as though it were transparent, or at least 
made it very clear and bright. But whatever may 
have been the motive, the old painters have ex- 
cellently applied it. 




COFFEE SERVICE. 
Taken from Le Revue Des Arts Decoratifs. 

The proportion of dado, wall and frieze of the 
walls dug out from Pompeii are as one, to three, to 
one and a half, and this proportion, when applied, 
produces a most excellent effect. Independent of 
the fact that this division adapts itself best to the 
height of the room, the height of the dado may in 
ordinary rooms be made the same as that of the 
window-board, which, in turn, is usually about the 
height of our chairs or tables. 

In rooms for dining and for gentlemen, as well 
as in larger halls, which serve for representations, 
or for meetings, pleasure, &c, it would be wise to 
chose a higher panel, of the height of man or more. 
We would here only mention the "old drinking 
rooms" in Germany, which have been recently re- 
vived, and form a most attractive and charming 
appearance, with their high wood panels, their 
walls, rather low and painted in full rich colors, 
and the broad frieze decorated with eating and 
drinking scenes, or other paintings showing the 
purpose and the pleasures of the place. 

In showy rooms, a dado of wood or marble would 
be most suitable, since these materials make an im- 
pression of solidity and durability well suiting their 
intention. But since this is far too expensive for 
most rooms, a substitute has been found in an 



imitation, both through painting and tapestry. A 
pleasing and tasteful division through panels and 
frieze lends very much to increasing the effect of 
the whole. This part of the wall especially 
gives free reins to the fancy of the painter, for 
he does not need to limit himself to the imitation 
of these two substances. Combinations of the most 
diversified forms and colors, ornamental decorations, 
paintings, will add much to the beauty and express 
its intention. 

In the imitation of those substances which We 
have mentioned, great care must be taken in mak- 
ing the execution of an excellent character, for 
borders and panels which are not painted elegantly 
and true to nature, always make a bad impression 
as well on the layman as on the connoisseur ; and 
this is the same with tapestry affixed without regard 
to light and shade. If a good imitation can not be 
made, paint the dado with some good color, and 
make a division of panels by even and accurately 
drawn strokes. 

Rich climbing ornament on friezes, and wall- 
panels, and painted columns in larger halls, will 
naturally add much to the general effect. But this 
last luxury is only to be recommended where the 
wall, standing separate, creates its effect, and its dec- 
oration may obtain due appreciation, as in dining, 
social, concert, ball, and similar rooms. Where fur- 
niture is placed it is only to provide 
the quiet back-ground ; the same 
is the case for art collections, in 
which the objects are to stand out 
clearly, and distinct to all examiners. 
In all apartments, ' the frieze 
may receive more decoration, since 
it is always visible. Upon it, as it 
joins wall and ceiling, representa- 
tions expressing the intention of the 
apartment may best be made. In 
ordinary rooms it may be presented 
very plainly, perhaps ornamented 
with a drawing executed by means 
of stencils. 

We must also lay emphasis on 
the fact that the decoration of a 
wall is really determined by the in- 
tention of the room. As the colors 
and ornaments of a room in which 
innocent, joyous youth meets, should 
correspond to their tone of mind, so 
the decoration of the room of a lady 
should be fitting to the charms and 
graces of the female sex, and in 
such a manner that the picture of 
the fair inhabitant may stand out 
lovingly from its frame. Age re- 
quires earnest, dark colors and or- 
naments, and this is best adapted 
for the working room of a gentle- 
man. Play and smoking rooms, 
on account of the necessary dirt, 
alone, require a brown color ; most 
excellent is a decoration from the 
imitation of wood, which may have 
the most manifold representation by 
means of division ornamental deco- 
ration, etc., adapted for this pur- 
pose. We scarcely need to remark 
that the walls in dining, music and 
other halls must also be decorated 
in accordance with their use. 

Besides all these considerations, 
the decorator must not forget the 
form and color of the furniture, and 
all those artistic objects which grace 
the room ; in this he will show whe- 
ther he is a true master of decora- 
tion, and in this also is shown 
the unity of the artistic professions and trades. 
For if the interior of the house is to be made a 
harmonious whole, unity and harmony must exist 
between all employed in this most noble creation. 



PANEL FOR SIDE OF GRATE. 



The Panel shown on page 46, is by Mr. Charles 
Volkmar, and designed for Grate or Fire-place. 
The scene represented admits of fine treatment, 
and is particularly effective. The coloring should 
be in a low key, and may be either under glaze 
or over glaze. 

A companion piece will be given in our next 
number. 



Why not give the ladies a liquid that would 
clean their silver by a mere dipping, washing and 
drying ? What a world of scrubbing, rubbing, 
scratching and bad temper it would save. 



Why not get up some very wide crash, say 
three yards, for use in embroidering ? The ladies, 
we believe, Avould appreciate the gift. 
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combination for every day use, viz., 
into that neutral white, which makes 
garishness in color an affliction to 
the nerves, and almost a crime. It 
required a Newton to decompose this 
white light, as it is termed, and to 
show us the glaring nature of its con- 
stituents, which, if they were poured 
down upon us in their full positive- 
ness, as they are sometimes hurled 
at us by vulgar, undisciplined tastes, 
would torture to the racking, and 
perhaps finally kill us out-right. 
True Decoration, true Art, consists in 
combinations of moderate forms and 
colors, in moderating or attempering 
extremes, in breaking and restoring 
balance ; but these are only so many 
different modes of expressing the art 
of proportioning. Moderation is the 
principle that should reign not only 
over soul and body, but over the 
Decoration of the Healthy Human 
Dwelling, for "Taste, like Morals, 
loves the Golden Mean.'* 



ON THE INFLUENCES 

THAT DETERMINE 

THE QUALITIES OF WOOD. 



By Franklin B. Hough. 



It is a fact well known to all 
dealers and workers in wood, that 
the same species may differ within 
certain limits, and often to con- 
siderable degree, in solidity or den- 
sity, strength, elasticity, durability 
and value generally, according to the 
condition under which it has been 
grown, the time of year when it was 
cut, and the manner in which it .had 
been seasoned. 

As the growth of the wood must 
come from materials taken up by the 
roots, or from the air, and as the 
latter (except in respect to humidity) 
is very nearly constant in its chemi- 
cal composition, the differences due 
to the atmosphere can vary only with 
the temperature and the humidity, 
while those in the soil have a much 
wider range, and must be a princi- 
pal cause of the differences that we 
find in wood. 

As to these differences in density, 
we may in a general way, state it as 
a common fact that the wood near 
the foot of a tree is more dense than 
that at the top ; that it is greater in 
old trees than in young ones, more 
on good soil than on poor, more in a 
humid soil than in one that is dry, 
and more in a warm climate or situa- 
tion than in one that is cold. The 
qualities of strength and elasticity do 
not follow the same rule, for some of 
the best of timbers in these respects 
come from cold climates and elevated 
localities. 

We have instances in which a 
strong contrast of conditions may 
exist at different seasons of the year, 
as in grounds wet or flowed for a 
time in Winter, and very dry in 
Summer. In such, the growth may 
be rapid, but the timber will be 
neither strong nor durable. Each 
layer of annual growth will, in fact, 
partake of the characters due to 
these changes of conditions ; the inner 
portion, or first Spring growth, will 
be light and porous, while the outer 
layer will be very dense and hard. 
Yet in some kinds of timbers this 
may give strong contrasts in the 
color of the grain, that will com- 
mend it for use in inside finishings, 
and for wainscots and panels, where 
strength is not required, and where 
there is no exposure to hasten decay. 
These differences are often seen in 
the black ash and in some of the 
oaks. 

It may further be generally ob- 
served, that diversity in the grain of 
wood is chiefly to be found in the 
woods grown in temperate climates, 
and where there is a strongly defined 
limit between the growth of different 
years. In the tropical woods we very 




' often find highly colored and greatly 
diversified shades of color in bands 
or stripes, and they may be macu- 
lated and discolored in various ways, 
but these differences are not limited 
to lines of growth, which are, in 
fact, scarcely distinguishable one from 
another, and they are probably due 
to the qualities of the soil, or to dif- 
|j ferences in exposure to the sun and 
I light. 

The season of cutting has a con- 
siderable effect, as well upon the 
durability of wood under exposure as 
to its strength, its elasticity, its ten- 
dency to dry-rot, its liability to warp 
and shrink, and its exposure to at- 
tack from insects. As a general rule, 
for durability and excellence, timber 
should be cut in the season when 
vegetation is suspended, that is to 
say, in Fall and Winter, or between 
the time when the wood has ripened 
and the buds of the next year are 
formed, and • the season when the 
buds begin to swell for a new growth. 
If cut when the trees are full of sap, 
the juices tend to fermentation, which 
hastens decay. This remark applies 
chiefly to the sap wood, and the 
effect of seasons is much less apparent 
in the heart-wood. 

In some countries it is recognized 
as a fact, that meteorological condi- 
tions have an effect on timber at the 
time of cutting. In the Pyrenees, for 
example, the coniferous trees, if cut 
in a hot south wind, are found to 
be more liable to the attack of in- . 
sects than when these winds do not 
prevail. It may be possible that the 
insects are brought by the wind, or 
that the higher temperature at such 
times favors their operations. We 
will not notice the supposed effect 
of the moon\s age upon the quality 
of the timber, further than to re- 
mark that the superstition is very 
ancient, and that it is still prevalent 
in some regions where the timber is 
only felled in a time of a growing 
moon. 

It has been noticed that all the 
woods proverbially of long durability, 
such as the Tyrolese Larch, the An- 
gelique and the Teak, have their 
fibres, and even their canals, in- 
crusted with materials of different 
kinds, such as the carbonate of lime, 
silica, etc., and among these certain 
oily or resinous principles, which ap- 
pear to resist decay. In countries 
and under situations where these 
same timbers are less durable, these 
deposits are less, perhaps, in part 
from a defect in the soil, but more 
probably from rapid growth and the 
want of time for these deposits to 
form. They would probably in these 
cases ripen with age. 

It is now further known that by 
a microscopic examination, the prob- 
able durability of a given specimen 
of wood may be predicted with much 
confidence, from the presence or ab- 
sence of these deposits, and that by 
this means we may distinguish be- 
tween the same woods grown in dif- 
ferent regions and climates, as, for 
example, between the mahogany of 
San Domingo and that grown in 
Honduras, Guiana, Brazil and on 
the African Coast. Even without the 
microscope, those accustomed to close 
observation in timber-dealing become 
accustomed to distinguish shades of 
difference due to these causes, and 
made apparent in the color, the ap- 
pearance of the knots, the strength of 
fibre in the chips, and especially in 
the odor of the wood. 

These qualities may be in a cer- 
tain degree imparted, at least to the 
extent of arresting decay, by filling 
the pores with oil or varnish, which 
are absorbed better than paint, and 
besides have the advantage of giving 
a depth of tone to the natural color 
of the wood, and showing off with 
greater lustre the beauty of the grain. 
This operation, moreover, by hinder- 
ing the absorption of moisture in 
the everchanging conditions of the 
atmosphere, will certainly diminish, 
if it does not wholly prevent, the 
shrinking and swelling, or the warp- 
ing of lumber, to which some kinds, 
otherwise desirable on account of the 
beauty of their grain, are particularly 
liable. But before applying these or 
any form of stain or paint that tends 
to * close the pores of the wood, it 
should be thoroughly seasoned, or it 
will certainly hasten its decay by 
preventing evaporation or further 
seasoning." 



